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Abstract 


According to the feminist pathways perspective, women's offending behaviour is largely 
attributed to their experiences of victimisation at the hands of male friends and relatives. 
Though there is considerable research, especially in the United States where the perspective 
originated, women's pathways to homicide offending in Uganda are not yet known. Moreso, 
studies on female adult-onset offenders are lacking. Therefore, to fill the identified gap, I 
conducted a qualitative study with 30 women convicted of murder and investigated their 
pathways to homicide offending. The study was guided by phenomenological research. Face- 
to-face in-depth interviews were used to collect data while data analysis was done with the 
help of NVivo 12 software. Consistent with Western literature, this study found that 
victimisation was majorly responsible for the offending behaviour of women. The study 
identified four types of women’s pathways to homicide offending which included; the 
intimate partner violence-related pathway, the protecting marriages and children pathway, the 
financial greed pathway and, the pathway to prison due to guilt of association with criminal 
intimate partners. However, intimate partner violence-related pathway was responsible for 
the offending behaviour of most of the women (N=20). Implications of this study for 
policymakers and practitioners in the criminal justice system are discussed. 
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1. Introduction 

Traditional criminological theories had, exclusively, focused on men and ignored the 
experiences of women as offenders and victims in the criminal justice system (Holtfreter et 
al., 2022). Because of this lapse, as compared to male, research on female crime remains 
scanty (Leote de Carvalho et al., 2023). The situation is worse in most African countries. 
According to Artz and Rotmann (2015), there is no information about women’s offending 
and imprisonment in all African countries. This is irrespective of the fact that of late, the 
number of girls and women in contact with the criminal justice system has increased more 
than that of boys and men (Freiburger, 2016). However, in recent decades, the feminist 
pathways perspective has been used to explain women’s offending behaviour. This is 
especially so in the Western world such as the U.S. where the theory originated. The feminist 
pathways perspective aims to investigate the realities and challenges in the lives of female 
prisoners (Wattanaporn & Holtfreter, 2014). The perspective takes a whole-life history 
approach to investigate how early life experiences affect the later life experiences of female 
offenders. The feminist pathways perspective emerged to provide an alternative to the male- 
based criminological theories in understanding women’s offending behaviour (Holtfreter et 
al., 2022). The perspective introduced gendered risk factors to explain women's pathway to 
offending that was lacking in the traditional male-based theories. According to the feminist 
pathways perspective, gender shapes the risk factors for women’s pathways to offending 
(Cruz et al., 2023). This perspective provides a better explanation for women’s pathways to 
offending and imprisonment because it includes gender differences in risk factors and how 
the experiences of men and women are shaped differently in the criminal justice system 
(Holtfreter et al., 2022). The perspective is rooted in the understanding that the risk factors 
that women and girls are exposed to tend to be different from those of boys, and, that girls 


and women respond differently to the risk factors (Stanojoska, 2023). 


The perspective, however, recognizes gender-neutral factors such as criminal 
networks, criminal history and education that are linked to both women’s and men’s 
offending behaviour, but, emphasizes the fact that there are gender-responsive factors that 
play more in the offending behaviour of women than men (Brennan et al., 2012). The 
perspective, specifically, pays attention to the long-term impact of early victimisation on the 


girls and women who come into contact with the criminal justice system (Belknap, 2014). It 
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holds that the offending behaviour of women can largely be attributed to the long-term 
impact of early victimisation on women manifested in different forms that include among 
others sexual, physical, psychological and controlling behaviour (Stanojoska, 2023). 
Accordingly, this victimisation stretches from childhood to adult relationships (Wattanaporn 
& Holtfreter, 2014). To respond to different victimisation experiences, some women and 
girls develop coping mechanisms like drug abuse, running away and sex work all of which 
are criminalized (Gehring, 2018). In the end, the criminal behaviour of women accelerates 
due to factors like different forms of abuse and economic vulnerability (Becker & McCorkel, 


2011). 


Guided by the feminist pathways perspective, this paper intends to investigate 
women’s pathways to homicide offending in Uganda. The paper contributes to the body of 
knowledge on women’s pathways to homicide offending and to the limited research on the 
subject matter specifically in Uganda and generally in Africa. Moreover, beyond Africa, 
there is a gap in the literature because studies on female-related homicide offending remain 
few (Jeffries & Chuenurah, 2018). Theoretically, this paper contributes new knowledge for 
the development of southern criminology given the fact that the offending behaviour of 
women in the current study could not fit in the feminist pathways explanation. This is 
because, this study involves adult-onset offenders yet according to the feminist pathways 
perspective, women's offending behaviour begins in the adolescent stage as a response to 
multiple forms of victimisation (Wattanaporn & Holtfreter, 2014). The current study shows 
that feminist theory is limited in explaining the unique situation of rural women in the 


southern hemisphere. 
2. Literature Review 
2.1 Earlier research on women’s pathways to offending 


Present research on the feminist pathways perspective builds on the foundation that 
was established in the 1980s and 1990s beginning with the work of Chesney Lind (1989) 
who emphasized that major criminological theory could not sufficiently explain female crime 
(DeHart, 2018). Daly (1992) expounded on this work by documenting five pathways to New 
Haven courts in the United States. The first pathway (harmed and harming women) involved 


women who were victims of childhood physical and sexual violence and, thereby, ended up 
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abusing drugs and harming others. The second was composed of street women who escaped 
abusive homes and committed crimes like prostitution and drug abuse. The third pathway 
was that of battered women who experienced intimate partner violence and ended up 
offending their abusers. The fourth pathway was of drug-connected women who abused 
drugs due to association with male friends. The fifth pathway that Daly termed the "other," 
involved women who were first-time offenders, and had no history of violence and drug 


abuse but were motivated to offend by greed and economic situations. 


Several studies after Daly employed the feminist pathways perspective to document 
circumstances that compel women into offending (see Gaarder & Belknap, 2004; Hillis et al., 
2001; Owen et al., 2017; Siegel & Williams, 2003). These studies situate women’s pathways 
to offending in the history of victimisation that stretches from childhood. For example, the 
qualitative study by Siegel and Williams (2003) documented a cycle of offending women 
that begins with child abuse followed by promiscuous behaviour and exposure to risky 
situations that culminate into adult victimisation. In their qualitative study of 22 imprisoned 
girls, Gaarder and Belknap (2004) found that these girls had experienced sexual victimisation 
before offending. In addition, there is evidence that links intimate partner violence (IPV) to 


women's offending behaviour. 
2.2 Intimate partner violence and women’s pathways to homicide offending 


Intimate partner violence has been reported to be the most important factor that 
explains women’s violent behaviour in intimate relations (Becker et al., 2024). Intimate 
partner violence is multidimensional and impacts on health, physical socio-economic, 
psychological and human rights aspects of individuals (Matias et al., 2020). Intimate partner 
violence involves any behaviour that results in physical, sexual and psychological harm in a 
relationship and, remains the common form of violence against women (Colagrossi et al., 
2023). More so, it has been documented that IPV explains the majority of women in prison 
for murdering their abusive intimate partners (Walker et al., 2023). Estimates indicate that 
67%-80% of intimate partner homicide involves abuse of a woman irrespective of who is 
killed (Matias et al., 2020). In this case, studies have shown that in most cases, women kill 
to defend themselves or to retaliate against their abusers (Enander et al., 2021). In a 
qualitative study that involved 40 female prisoners in Belgium, women reported being 


subjected to physical, emotional, sexual and financial abuse by their partners before 
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offending (Nuytiens & Christiaens, 2012). In an Australian study with 115 female intimate 
partner homicide offenders, it was found that women had been subjected to long periods of 
abuse by their victims (Voce & Bricknell, 2020). By using content analysis on 10 archival 
case files of American women who murdered their intimate partners between 1989 and 2016, 
Scott et al., (2023), found that eight women had experienced IPV before murdering. In 
Cambodia, a study by Jeffries and Chuenurah (2018) with a sample of 18 women imprisoned 
for homicide offending reported that women’s pathways to offending were due to traumatic 
life history, victimisation at the hands of family members and marital abandonment among 
other factors. In Iran, a study with 23 female offenders found that families with domestic 


violence facilitated women's offending behaviour (Maghsoudi et al., 2018). 
2.3 Women’s pathways to offending in Africa 


In Africa, few studies that have utilized feminist pathways perspective to investigate 
women's offending behaviour have reported victimisation as the central factor (Artz et al., 
2012; Jeffries et al., 2019). For example, in their study with 55 South African female 
prisoners, Artz et al. (2012) reported that 38% were victims of childhood physical abuse 
while 29% were victims of childhood sexual abuse. In this study, women are said to have 
developed coping strategies like substance abuse and gambling in addition to being subjected 
to sexual abuse and controlling behaviour by their intimate partners (Artz et al., 2012). A 
qualitative study with 15 South African women imprisoned for killing their intimate partners 
found that 14 were victims of physical, verbal and emotional IPV (Hesselink & Dastile, 
2015). In Uganda, a qualitative study that involved 66 women imprisoned for violent crimes 
like assault and murder with 55 having directed their violence on family members mostly 
men, women reported alcohol-perpetrated IPV at the hands of their intimate partners 


(Tibatemwa-Ekirikubinza, 1995). 
2.4 Contextualizing the study 


Uganda is dominated by patriarchal structures and is predominantly an agricultural 
economy in which land is the major factor of production. In Uganda’s sociocultural, 
economic and political structures, women’s position remains low. For example, the rights to 
land inheritance and ownership are vested in men while women can only access land through 


a male relative (Uganda Bureau of Statistics (UBOS), 2019). In Uganda, women are 
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overrepresented in unpaid agricultural-related and non-market work (Theeuwen et al., 2021). 
There are also harmful cultural practices like early marriage and bride price that afflict 
women (Neema et al., 2021), Women’s education levels are low compared to men’s (Uganda 
Demographic Health Survey, 2016). In addition, violence against women (VAW) is 
widespread, accepted, and facilitated by gender norms (Bukuluki et al., 2023). It is estimated 
that 51 per cent of women between 15-49 years have ever been subjected to physical 
violence (UBOS & ICF, 2018). According to Devries et al. (2013), between 74 and 98 per 
cent of children have been subjected to physical, emotional and sexual violence by their 


caretakers. 


It should be noted that the Ugandan government acknowledges that VAW is a public 
health concern. The government subscribes to different international conventions like The 
Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination Against Women and the 
Convention Against Torture among others. There are national laws and legislation intended 
to protect women against violence of all forms. Among these are the National Policy on the 
Elimination of Gender-based Violence, The 1995 Constitution of Uganda and the Domestic 
Violence Act of 2010. Despite the availability of formal laws, VAW has persisted with 
gender values and norms that oppress women, mainly, due to poor implementation of laws 
(New Vision, 2023). For example, according to the Uganda Police 2020 crime report, there 
was an increase in domestic violence-related cases from 12,541 in 2019 to 17,664 in 2020 
and of 17,664 cases, 13,145 were adult women (Uganda Police Report, 2020). It is important 
to note that under the Ugandan judicial system, VAW cannot be used as a defence. Women 
who murder their abusive partners are, therefore, treated as offenders and may end up having 


death sentences if convicted according to the Ugandan penal code of 1951 (Peel, 2023). 
3. Research Methodology 


3.1 Research design 


The study used the qualitative tradition of phenomenology. This design was useful in 
helping the researcher gain an in-depth understanding of the lived experiences of women 
victims of violence and their pathways to offending (Hourigan & Edgar, 2020). From their 
standpoint, this design empowered the participants to openly describe their personal 


experiences with homicide offending (Yang et al., 2022). 
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3.2 Sample and sampling strategy 


The site for this phenomenological study was one female prison not disclosed to 
protect the participants. The basis for choosing this prison was because most of the women 
imprisoned for murder are accommodated. The study involved a purposive sample of 30 
women selected with the help of prison wardens. In qualitative research, scholars recommend 
the idea of a saturation sample attained at a point when no new information is being collected 
(Fofana et al., 2020). This is, usually, a small sample but big enough to offer rich data. 
However, there are other proposals such as one by Morse (1994) who proposes 30-50 
participants for ethnography and grounded theory studies and Creswell and Poth (2018) who 
propose five to 25 for phenomenological studies. Following these guidelines, this 
phenomenological study targeted at least 25 women but, the saturation sample was reached at 


30 women. 


Female participants were purposively selected. Purposive sampling is central in 
qualitative studies because it is useful in selecting participants with qualities, which help to 
achieve the study's purpose (Creswell & Poth, 2018). The inclusion criteria were; Uganda 
women who were 18 years and above, convicted of murder, able to communicate in either 
English or "Luganda” (the local language widely spoken capital city) and able to give 
consent. On the other hand, the exclusion criteria include women with characteristics that 
could not allow them to be part of the study such as mental disorders that cannot allow them 
to give accurate data. The age range of women was 22-69. Illiteracy was high in that of the 
30 women, only 3 had certificates attained after senior secondary education or form four. 
Eighteen women were primary school dropouts while nine women never went to school. 
Before committing murder, 27 women were married and three were divorced. Most of the 
women (N=17) were peasant farmers producing, mainly, for subsistence consumption. Only 
three women were employed in the formal sector. Two women reported being unemployed 
while the rest (N=8) were casual labourers. Of the 30 women, 28 were staying in rural 
settings while two were living in urban settings. All women were first-time offenders with no 


criminal and imprisonment history. 
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3.3 Data collection 


Face-to-face in-depth interviews were used to collect data from research participants. 
With this method, rapport was created between the researcher and participants, participants 
were able to answer questions freely and the researcher took note of non-verbal 
communication (Yeo et al., 2014). This method was empowering for women and, they were 
able to freely narrate their pathways to homicide offending. I conducted interviews in 
“Luganda” a local language that every female participant could speak. Because researchers 


are not supposed to use voice recorders in Ugandan prisons, I used note-taking. 
3.4 Data analysis 


The process of data analysis was continuous and began at the time of data collection. 
Data was analyzed and managed using NVivo 12 software, which assisted in coming up with 
final narrative themes. I started the process by transferring interview notes to the software. 
The notes were read closely and, the software conducted an open coding structure and came 
up with a system of nodes. What followed were specific categories, which were created by 
axial coding through synthesizing and reorganizing interview notes. The specific categories 
created the narrative themes that form the discussion of this study (Marshal & Rosman, 


2016). 
3.3 Ethical considerations 


City University of Hong Kong’s Research and Ethics Committee and Uganda Prison 
Service officials cleared the study. Officials at the Uganda Prison Service headquarters 
offered me a clearance letter, which I presented to the officer in charge of the female prison. 
The officer in charge of prisons, then, introduced me to female participants involved in the 
study. Participation in the study was voluntary and all women provided consent. I assured 
them of confidentiality and anonymity. The names mentioned in this paper are not their real 


ones and were proposed by women. 
4. Results and Discussion 


From the interviews with women, this study identified four pathways to homicide 
offending which included; the intimate partner violence-related pathway, the protecting 


marriages and children pathway, the financial greed pathway and, the pathway to prison due 
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to guilt of association with criminal intimate partners. Consistent with the pathway to 
offending literature that presents the history of female prisoners as one characterized by 
victimisation, findings indicated that 24 out of 30 women involved in this study experienced 
victimisation before committing murder. In effect, 24 out of 30 women reported being 
subjected to different forms of victimisation by, mainly, family members that included 
fathers, sisters-in-law and intimate partners. Of the 24 women, 12 experienced childhood 
victimisation, 21 experienced multiple forms of IPV while 17 women were psychologically 
and physically abused by criminal justice officials like the police and judges. However, one 
striking difference that this paper presents is findings from a sample of women who were 
adult-onset offenders with no criminal and imprisonment history and committed murder as 
their first offence. Relatively similar studies have been conducted in Belgium (Nuytiens & 
Christiaens, 2012, 2016). These studies with forty-one women imprisoned for various 
offences found that only seven had, at least, offended once before the age of 18 years old. 
The current study is, therefore, unique in that it has a sample of women who are all adult- 
onset offenders. The findings of this study contradict women’s pathways to offending 
literature that links adult offending to risky adolescent behaviours resulting from childhood 
victimisation. One possible explanation could be the role of tradition and extended family in 
preventing childhood and risky adolescent behaviours (Ssemogerere, 2011). Given the fact 
that women in this study were staying in rural areas, they may not have been exposed to 
criminal activities and delinquent peers common in urban areas (Gunnison & McCartan, 
2010). According to Moffitt's (1993) dual taxonomy theory, adult-onset offenders must have 
been socially prevented from participating in delinquent activities as children and 
adolescents 

4.1 Intimate partner violence-related pathway 

Majority of the women murdered due to the cumulative effect of IPV (N=20). These 
women suffered different forms of IPV that included; physical, sexual, psychological, 
controlling behaviour and economic violence. The experience of IPV according to women 
was repetitive and enduring (between 12 to 35 years). Of the 20 women, 14 murdered their 
abusive partners, three murdered their stepchildren, two murdered their fathers and one 
murdered her brother. Eight women murdered out of self-defence while 12 planned the 
action It was, however, noted that even when some women killed their victims in self- 


defence out of provocation, the impact of cumulative experience of multiple forms of IPV 
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played a big role. Asked if there was any other factor that influenced their action apart from 
self-defence, eight women hinted at the desperate situation they were going through. They 
had before negotiated escape routes from IPV without success. They all expressed the sense 
of a desperate situation that was filled with accumulated anger and fear of getting killed at 
any time. For example, Abwori who murdered her partner after 29 years of suffering 
multiple forms of victimisation said that though she murdered out of self-defence, her 
enduring experience of victimisation without any solution was responsible for the anger that 


she used to murder her partner: 
I killed in response to the provocation from my partner. On the fateful day, he 
came back from the bar at 8:00 am which was his habit and started kicking me - 
------- . I responded by hitting him with an axe and he died. You can imagine the 
kind of anger that suffering without a solution brings. I think I harboured a lot 
of anger that burst the day I fought back and killed him (Abwori, 58 years old). 


Aryampurira said that by the time she responded in self-defence, with her four 


children, they were in fear that any time they would be killed; 


By the time I responded to defend myself against my abusive partner, with my 
four children, we had got engrossed in fear. I knew my partner was going to kill 
me any time. I think I killed him out of that fear, thinking that I was to be the 


first one to die (Aryampurira, 28-year jail sentence). 


Interviews with women who carefully planned to kill their abusive partners revealed 
that they did so to end abusive relationships, which they had endured for long without an 
escape route. Sarai, for example, planned with her two big children to kill her partner. 
According to her, children were part of the plan to kill because they were also victims of 


abuse for a long and were of seeing their mother being abused; 


------- For long a time, I tried to be a good woman, but this did not stop my 
partner from abusing me and my children. By the time I killed him, I had endured 
many years of suffering. My big children were also tired of being abused and 
seeing me go through all the abuse. This is the reason we conspired and hatched 


a plan to kill him (Sarai). 


Murder by women has been taken to be more likely in intimate (Spencer & Stith, 
2020). It has been documented that majority of the women kill their intimate partners and 


other family members after they have been subjected to a long period of abuse by their 
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victims (Voce & Bricknell, 2020). What is common among researchers is that female- 
perpetrated homicide reflects an extreme outcome of IPV against women (Matias et al., 
2020). Moreover, it has been acknowledged that before killing their abusive partners and 
other family members, in part, due to a range of difficulties and failure to get a safe exit, 
abused women chose to stay in abusive relationships until a time they responded to end 


abusive situations (Estrellado & Loh, 2019; Milliam, 2019). 


Agumisiriza who killed her stepchild said that the victim child compounded her 
already existing multiple experiences of IPV. Agumisiriza said that she withstood physical, 
sexual, and psychological abuses and control for a long, but the situation became worse when 
her partner forced a child on her. She narrated that a two-year-old stepchild was brought and 
thrown into her compound by a woman who claimed that her partner was not providing any 
support. According to Agumisiriza, her partner not only forced her to look after the child but 


also abused her more because of the child. She thus said: 


I endured abuse from my partner without any other option at my disposal. I was 
shocked one evening when a woman came quarrelling and dumped a child in 
our compound claiming that my partner had failed to provide basic needs to 
him. -------- my partner who had never disclosed to me that he had a child of this 
kind forced me to take care of the child. This child escalated the abuse. I 
remember one time my partner beat me seriously because he found a child just 


crying (Agumisiriza, 60 years old) 
It has been documented that extramarital affairs and polygamy condoned by most 


African cultures result in jealousy and insecurity among women, which compel them to kill 


(Bagala, 2016). 


After separating from their abusive partners and going back to their parents’ homes, 
the three women, two of whom killed their brothers and another one killed her father said 
that though they killed their relatives because of having no place to go, IPV experience they 
had just escaped played an indirect role. Rukundo, Owobusingye and Kihembo left their 
partners after being married for 17, 14 and 12, years respectively. Their parents paid back the 
bride price and gave the women land and shelter to settle and this positive gesture facilitated 
the separation. The arrangement of acquiring land at their home of birth did not go well with 


their big brothers who wanted to take away the land from the women. In the attempt to take 
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back land from these women, their fathers supported their sons’ initiatives. In effect, women 
ended up killing their relatives over the matter of taking away land from them. The women’s 
options to survive after divorce were limited because they only looked at the land and rightly 
so for survival. Their parents’ homes also served as their valuable shelters so being chased 


from there meant becoming homeless. One of their extracts is stated: 


For attempting to snatch land away from me, I killed my brother because I had 
neither other option nor alternative means for survival. I had just left marriage 
on an unfortunate note, and I never intended to marry again. I still had fresh 
memories and scars from the abusive marriage. No one was willing to help me 
out of my predicament, including, my father of all people--------- But in all this, I 
blame my former abusive partner. I would not have been at my parent’s home 


had he not abused me (Kihembo, 28-year jail sentence). 


The women became victims of laws and customs that favour men when it comes to 
land inheritance in an agricultural economy of Uganda (Rugadya, 2010). What is not found 
in the literature is the adult women who kill their parents and siblings. In a study by Stevens 
(1999) with eighteen abused women who killed their abusers, two cases of 16- and 17-year- 
old women killed their parents. Stevens reports that the women had experienced life-long 
experiences of physical, sexual and psychological abuse at the hands of their victims. 
Contrary to such findings, women in this study had extended experience of IPV at the hands 
of their intimate partners, which experience they had just left but were compelled to kill their 


victims who threatened to take away the land they only saw as a source of livelihood. 
4.2 Protecting marriages and children's pathway 


Uganda is a society contextualized by respectfulness accorded to women in a 
marriage relationship and with divorcees being stigmatized. This is in addition to children 
being, solely, under the care of women and the elder son, usually, being taken as the heir of 
his father’s estate. With women, including, girl children playing a peripheral role in society, 
women may end up killing to protect their marriages and children. Such a situation was 
reflected in the pathway to murder of five women who were married and had several children 
at the time of murder and were not, necessarily, victims of IPV. Though three of the five 
women were victims of multiple forms of childhood victimisation, they said that their killing 


had nothing to do with the effect of childhood victimisation as stated in one extract: 
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----I killed because I wanted to protect my marriage. I had already overcome the 
trauma faced during childhood. I wanted to guard my nine-year marriage. My 
partner was a very loving and caring man, but the problem was the extra- 
marital affair he was having with another woman. I feared that this woman was 


going to destroy my marriage and I had to kill her (Survivor). 


Forty-five-year-old Nehum, who was sentenced to 60 years for killing her step-child 
said that she killed because she wanted to protect her children from the competition over 
resources. Nehum who had three young boys at the time got scared and jittery when her 
partner brought a fifteen-year-old boy to her home. She imagined that her stepchild being the 
oldest son would automatically be the heir of his father's estate as by cultural norm 
established and so would take the biggest share of his father's resources to the detriment of 


her children. In her words: 


I only killed to protect my children. I was living peacefully with my partner for 
nine years but matters turned sour when the 15-year-old child born outside 
marriage came into our marital relations. At the time the boy came into our 
family, I had three younger boys one of who was rightly expected and destined 
to become an heir to my partner’s estate. I kept imagining that this boy would be 


the heir and would take all the land since he was the eldest of all (Nehum). 


Contrary to the pathway to committing murder through victimisation, the role of 
culture was traced in the pathways to offending behaviour of these five women who killed to 
protect their marriages and children. Scholars have acknowledged the role of understanding 
the cultural and ethnic differences of women who murder (Ventura et al., 2022). This 
difference has been noted in Australia where the rates of indigenous women who kill their 
intimate partners are higher than those of non-indigenous women. An Australian study by 
Voce and Bricknell (2020) that involved 115 homicide offenders reported that indigenous 
women were more likely to kill their intimate partners than non-indigenous women. Voce 
and Bricknell note that the lives of indigenous women were characterized by unemployment, 
substance abuse and unstable accommodation. In Uganda, a woman is respected only in the 
confines of marriage, divorce is discouraged, and divorcees are stigmatized. Sons, especially, 
first sons are valued and are, always, the heirs to their fathers’ estates (Archambault & 


Zoomers, 2015). Women in this situation may end up killing to protect their threatened 
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children from the competition, which was the case with the story of women who killed their 


stepsons. 
4.3 Financial greed pathway 


One woman mentioned prospects of financial gain as the reason for killing her 
partner. Murungi never reported any history of victimisation. Murungi said that her partner 
had a very big chunk of land from which much of the family wealth was produced. However, 
one part of this land was later to be the cause of offending. Murungi at one time wanted her 
partner to sell a small piece so that they get money to begin a business for their son who 
never had a job. Her partner rejected the idea of disposing of part of the land and, this refusal 
led to his death. Murungi is said to have hatched and connived with her son to kill her partner 


as described: 


I think I was just greedy for money. My partner was a peaceful man------- He 
had a lot of land to supply us with enough food. However, when my son finished 
college and failed to get a job, I suggested to him that we sell part of the land 
and have him start a business for his economic empowerment. I, in my 
imagination, hoped to get side income from the business my son was to start. My 
partner rejected the idea of selling part of the land. This infuriated my son and 


me and this is how we planned to kill him (Murungi, 48 years old). 


With no history of victimisation, Murunga’s story was due lack of correct decision- 
making power in the affairs of a family estate that belonged to her family but was mediated 
through her partner. This finding contradicts the feminist pathways perspective that attributes 
women’s offending behaviour to the experience of victimisation. Research has demonstrated 
that not all women who kill their intimate partners have experienced IPV and not all those 
who experience IPV kill their partners (Voce & Bricknell, 2020). Though women’s pathways 
to committing murder through financial greed have been reported elsewhere, the experience 
of a woman in the current study reflects the Ugandan traditional customary practices that 
disadvantage women as compared to men in terms of land ownership. Patrilineal inheritance 
practised in most of the communities of Uganda hinders women from accessing and 
controlling land (Kabahinda, 2017). Customary land tenure is the common type of access to 
land with 80% of the land being administered customarily (Dieterle, 2021). This is the case 


in most African agricultural economies (Kameri-Mbote, 2005). This, however, has a negative 
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implication on the status of women. For example, Uganda being an agriculture-based 


economy, lack of land implies women’s economic dependency on men. 
4.4 Pathway to prison due to guilt of association with criminal intimate partners 


This category had four women who, accordingly, never committed the crime but were 
in prison because of the crimes committed by their intimate partners. These women blamed 
poverty and the corrupt justice system for their conviction. Adroa, Hannah, Nakintu and 
Aryanzahura were imprisoned together with their partners. These women said that they were 
arrested and convicted with their partners. Adroa, for example, said that her culpability, 
according to police and judges, was because she never reported the offence of her partner to 
authorities. Adroa whose partner committed suicide inside the prison before trial was 
considered to be the number one suspect. She said she failed to get money to hire a private 


lawyer to represent her and ended up being convicted; 


I am here because of the crime that was committed by my partner. He killed his 
friend in a fight inside our house. We were arrested and remanded together but 
he committed suicide before appearing in court. Without money to enlist the 
services of a private lawyer, I was left vulnerable. The presiding judge treated 


me as the number one suspect and convicted me to life imprisonment (Adroa). 


Literature in non-western countries has documented how women’s pathway to prison 
is impacted by inadequate access to legal representation and corruption in the criminal justice 
system (Jeffries et al., 2019). In Kenya, for example, a study with forty-nine women found 
that twelve of them were wrongly imprisoned due to guilt of association and being framed by 
others but were unable to explain themselves in courts of law because of limited access to 
justice (Jeffries et al., 2019). The qualitative study by Fox (2018) in the US documented 
stories of five women who were convicted of murder and were serving sentences due to guilt 
of association with criminal intimate partners. With one of them being convicted for the 
death of her child murdered by her abusive husband who happened to be the biological 
father, Fox argues that women are, always, wrongfully convicted for violating criminal code 
and standards of appropriate womanhood and motherhood. This is based on the view that the 
victim woman was blamed for failing to protect her child against the abusive intimate partner 


(Fox, 2018). 
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5. Conclusion 


The findings of this study are somewhat consistent with the existing feminist 
pathways perspective literature on role victimisation in the offending behaviour of women. In 
particular, the study extends the pathway perspective to an African context and adds to non- 
Western research that has utilized the feminist pathways perspective. This study, however, 
breaks the ground by presenting a group of female adult-onset offenders whose offending 
behaviour cannot be fully explained using the feminist pathways perspective as advanced and 
used in Western literature. In the current study, childhood victimisation did not influence 
adolescent and adult offending behaviours as advanced in the Western pathway literature. 
Instead, for the majority of the women, homicide offending was a response to multiple forms 
of IPV. As Nuytiens and Christiaens (2016) argue, female adult-onset offending could 
present an important angle to study and challenge the pathway perspective that was 
developed and tested in the United States. In this case, the findings of this study contribute to 
the development of southern criminology (Carrington et al., 2016); existing criminological 
theories may not be sufficient in explaining the dynamics of crime in the southern context 
and so, there is a need for adding new knowledge and perspectives to the existing theories. 
More so, it has been argued that the feminist perspective may not fully explain the unique 
experience of rural marginalized women in the southern hemisphere (Potter, 2015). However, 
this study is without limitations. For example, the study used purposive sampling with a 
focus on female participants who meet a certain criterion and this did not capture the 
experiences of others in the same setting and is limited in terms of in-depth understanding of 
the phenomenon under study (Palinkas et al., 2015). Also, this study required women to re- 
construct their past and most had spent many years in prison, it is possible that some may not 
have fully revealed their past experiences. It is, therefore, acknowledged that some stories 


could have been either missed or misconstructed. 


In conclusion, the findings of this study suggest that victimisation within adult 
relationships has a significant influence on the offending behaviour of women in Uganda. 
Findings reveal that victimisation during intimate relations explains the pathway to homicide 
offending of the majority of women. This suggests that paying attention to the experience of 
women in adult intimate relations is important in understanding factors that compel them to 


murder in Uganda. This study’s findings have implications for practice, policy and future 
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directions for research. In the area of practice, the findings of this study have implications for 
different professionals. The prior experience of imprisoned women that is characterized by 
poverty, unemployment/underemployment, low education, and a history of victimisation, all 
require that practitioners in the criminal justice system understand this history and treat 
female offenders and prisoners accordingly. Practitioners in this case such as police, judicial 
officers, prison guards, social workers and counsellors need to gain an understanding of 
issues affecting female prisoners. It is only by understanding of circumstances surrounding 
women's offending behaviour that officials such as police and judges can handle female 
offenders and prisoners in an empathetic and responsible manner by considering their special 
problems and needs. In order to determine the services and resources that women and girls 
need across their life spans, there is a need for gaining knowledge about the risks, 
vulnerabilities and forces that they face. Given the cultural and social forces surrounding 
violence against girls and women in Uganda as identified in this study, efforts need to 
involve different stakeholders including the public, and cultural and religious leaders among 
others. Efforts to educate the public about the dangers of VAW could involve the whole 
community at all levels. In terms of future research, emphasis should be put on widening the 
understanding of the interplay between social-cultural factors and intimate partner violence 


in explaining women’s pathways to homicide offending in Uganda. 
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